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HISTORY. 


EXTRACTS FROM A 
TOUR THROUGH PART OF THE ATLANTIC, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1809. 


BY LIEUTENANT ROBERT STEFLE, 
Of the Royal Murines. ? 


Ow the 16th June, we made the island of Porto 
Santo, the sma!lest of the Madeiras, about eighteen 
miles in circumference, very sterile, and abound- 
ing only in rabbits. At a distance we saw the 
Desertas Islands, called by the sailors, * Deser- 
ters :°? and at four, P. M. anchored in the road- 
stead of Funchall, the capital of Madeira. ‘The 
houses are white, and agreeably diversify the pic- 
tureaque graces of surrounding nature. ‘The cli- 
mate ts delightful ; being divided between spring 
and summer, vegetation is never checked, and the 
nhabitants breathe in the harvests of plenty. 
The modern discovery of this island by an Eng- 
lishman, was attended by a circumstance so re- 
markable and aifecting, ‘that I cannot forbear 
“nserting it. ‘The particulars are Ol record in the 
Rev. Stanier Clarke’s “ Naufragia,” or Historical 
Memoirs of Shipwrecks ; but ‘the narrative was 
originally written by Alcaferados, as follows : 

“{ttwasin the clorious reign of Edward the 
Third of England, “that Robert a Macham, a gen- 
tleman of the second degree of nobility, whose. ge- 
nius was only equalled by his g: allantry and cour- 
age, beheld and loved the bea atiial Anna D? Arfet 3 
their attachment was mutual, but the pleasing 
hope gratified and betrayed their passion; the 
pride of the illustrious house of Arfet rendered 
them inseusible to the happiness of their daughter ; 
they preferred the indulgence of ambition to the 
voice of duty and love. The feudal tyranny of 
the ave was friendly to their cruel design, and a 
warrant from the king seemed to justify ‘the vani- 
ty ofaparent. The consciousness of an ingenu- 
ous mind supported Macham in confinement 3 its 
energy, thus compressed, sought only for redress ; 
nor did it yield to despondency y, When, on being 
delivered fiouw prison. he found the innocent cause 
of his persecution had been forced to marry a no- 
bleman, who had carried her to his castle near 
Bristol. ‘Phe friends of Macham made his mis- 
furtune their own, and one of them had the address 
to be introduced, under the character of a groom, 
to the service of the afflicted Anna. The prospect 
of the ocean, which, during their rides, extended 
before them, suggested or natured the plan of es- 
cape, and the probability of a secure asylum in, 
was opposed to the dangers of a passage to the 
coast of, France. Under pretence of receiving 
benefit from the sea air, the victim of parental ain- 
bition was enabled without delay to elude suspi- 
cion, whilst Macham, in the*completion of his 
anxious design, was inse,sle to the particular 

season of the year, or the portentous appearance 
of the weather, which in calmer moments he would 
have duly observed, The gradual rising of a gale 
of wind, rendered the astonished fugitives sensible 
Theiy vessel drove at the mer- 
cy of the winds, and in the morning they foun 
themselves in the midst of an unknown ocean, 
without the skill that could determine their situa- 
ion, or the experience that could direct their 
‘course. The dawn of twelve moruiags returned 

ithout the sight of land, when, after a ni ght of 
hereased anxiety, a general burst of joy welcomed 
he certainty of it. A luxuriancy of trees, to 
hose appearance they were utter strangers, was 

on visible, and the beantitui plimage of tinknown 
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birds, which came in flocks from the island, gave 
at first the semblance of a dream to their aston- 
ishing deliverance. 


* Curiosity to explore their new discovery was 
increased by the novelty of everyobject they be- 
held. ‘Their varied oce upation continued for three 
days, until the survey was interrupted by an alarm- 
ing hurricane, that came on during the night, and 
rendered them extremely anxious for their com- 
panions, who were left on board. The ensuing 
morning destroyed every prospect of happiness ; ; 
they in vain sought the vessel, which had driven 
from her moorings, and was wrecked on the coast 
of Morocco, where, as it afterwards appeared, al! 
on board were immediately seized for slaves, and 
sent to prison. The afflicted Macham tound this 
last trial too severe for his disconsolate compan- 
ion; her tender mind, overcome by the scenes she 
had endured, nee: ted the cons¢rous.sense of a 
Strict discharge of duty to remew its strength. 
From the moment it was reported the vessel could 
not be found. she became dumb with grief, expired 
after a few days of silent despair, and was soon 
followed by her inconsolable lover. On the fifth 
day they received his parting breath and earnest 
injunction—that they would place his body in the 
same grave, under the venerable tree, which, 
amidst an agony of tears, they had made for the 
unfortunate yictim of his temerity, and where the 
altar had been raised to celebrate their deliver- 
ance, would now mark their untimely tomb.” 


The exact year of the discovery of Madeira, 
cannot be determined ; the reign of Edward the 
Third, extending from 1527 te 1377—Galverno, 
on the authority of the Chronicles of Castile, says 
it was about 1544—Herbert places it in 1328, but 
the Rev. S. Clarke thinks both t dates give a 
longer imprisonment to Morales fran 1s consistent 
with history ;—however, certain it is, that in 1451, 
during the reign of John the First of Portugal, il- 
lustrious for his talents, his courage, and his pru- 
dence, it was conquered by the Portuguese, who 

called it Madeira, from it being covered with wood, 
which was burnt down, and the island was fertil- 
ized by the ashes. They planted it with vines, 
which produce incredible quantities of wine. The 
white gvape is the staple commodity, from which, 
is computed, 26,000 pipes are annually made, and 
of which a moiety is exported to different quarters 
of the globe, and the remainder used by the in- 
habitants. The usual price of this sort, called by 
the English merchants * Dry Madeira,” is 48/. per 
pipe, but no offers will induce them to sell old 
wine ; at their tables it is drank in the highest 
perf fection, but three or four years is the average 
age for exportation, and to exceed that would be 
by them, considered as a breach of faith, and of 
the interests of the commonwealth. The other 
sorts are called Tinto and Bastardo, and Jastly the 
celebrated Malmsey wine. The grape from which 
last is made, being of very rare growth, not 
e than five hundred pipes are made at a vin- 
tage, gach pipe selling for 7 20. ne prop- 
erty of these exquisite wines is, that they keep 
extremely well in hot countries, and actually im- 
prove from change of climate. ‘The merchants 
are highly respectable, and must always be esteem- 
ed for their strict integrity and polite attention to 
strangers. Their houses are spacious, and many 
of them elegant, and their villas in the country 
exceedingly beautiful. in the cool orange grov 
you contemplate the gr ounds, which are ‘skilfully 
disposed, and in the language of the poet— 


“The myrtles here in foni caresses twine; 


Theve rich with nectar melts the pregnant vine.” 


employed carrying on the brisk trade of the place. 
Cattle of all kinds are used to transport their mer- 
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It is pleasant to ‘tBbse who visit or reside here, 
to be assured there is not a venomous animal to be 
seen; neither have they ever been known in the 
Azores, and it is supposed, if brought to them, 
would soon die; but there are inn umerable lizamebel 
which are perfectly harmless and inoffensive. 

They have one principal mall, where the more 
genteel people usually take the air; and alti : 
it is circumscribed, from being in the heart of the 
town, it is kept i in neat order, and sentimels are 
placed to exclude the rabble, and preserve «the 
border, which is nicely planted. The military 
parade is generally attended by the first ranks, 
the band having many attractions, and disgracing 
the Portuguese troops, which are wretchedly bad, 
in all their appointments. 

On landing, you are forcibly struck with the 

eculiar costume. as well as the courtesy, of the 
sone orders ot the people, who are many of them, 


chandize, which they do on sleds, with admirable 
caré and celerity. 

People of figurg generally take the air in a cot- 
ton hammock, called a serpentine, carried on their 
slaves’ shoulders, with the assistance of a bamboo 
twelve or fourteen feet long. ‘These hammocks 
are of various colours, adorned to the tas‘e and 
fortune of the owner, who is suppor ted by cushions, 
and, over his head, falls a curt: oo with which he 
conceals himself at his pleasure ; but, should he be 
so disposed, he salutes, en passant, or enters int6 
long conversations with his acquaintance. Mean 
while the slaves rest the serpentine on iron forked 
staffs, which they each carry in their hand, for that 
yurpose, ‘The principal British merchants, also, 
es these luxurious h amimoec ks, in-which ladies 
appear particularly fond of swinging. Twoslaves 
will go several miles inad ay, with a heavy person, 
in one of these machines, wi itl apparent case and 
astonishing celerity, nor de they require an extra- 
ordinary re ‘freshment. 

The number of persons one meets in the ecclesi- 
astical habit reminds us of our universities, and the 
time and fortune of the people seem devoted to 
their romantic religion. ‘The costly ds <r of 
their churches, and the pomp and pageantry of th: 
solemn ceremonies, are extr avagant to a great « 
sree ; yet, on entering their sacred temples, we a: 
knowledge no sentiment of devotion, and the gaudy 
trappings by which we are surrounded, remove 
every impression of piety and prayer. 

Here are but few convents, and those principal 
ly composed of aged A curious ceremo 
ny was rec cently ‘performed by the sisters of one 
monastery joining those of another; and their gloo- 
mv was, hallowed to peace and penitence, were 
then converted to barracks for the officers of the 
British troop s. The iniivence of power, or the 
sugrestions of fanc Y, can s¢ arcelv be imagined to 
effect a more ridiculous meta: morpl osis thah this, 

which was most probably produced by chance oi 
em. rgency. 


SOlis. 








The Portuguese character seems to exist in an 
inverted order, and forms a striking contrast to the 

Spanish. A Castilian nobleman is a renowned in- 
stance of noble honour and unsullied virtue. The 
Portuguese superior, insensible to both, falls trom 
every fine sentiment that can dig nily or acorn a 
characte rT. WI hile t! ic ir piebet 1a@us pre serve a decorum 
in their general demeanour, and amongst them- 
selves, that is hardiy credible. and not even a 
knowledged in the lower orders of the Spanish na 
tion : the y are also recoverins from that abandon- 
ed indulence, wrapt ch, and a great coat, 
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they would go lolling about, while their wives and | 
daughters were labouring for their daily bread. 
I wish I could say as much for their morgadas or 
€squires, in whom idlenes8 appears to have taken 
a fixed root, and whom nothing rouses from this 
abominable apathy. Even @itheir societies, the 
men generally associate togethér, and the Jadies 
retire toa different apartment, which to an Er- 
glishman, who derives a peculiar charm from fe- 


male friendship, is truly irreconcilable. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


x MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


WHE REFLECTOR....Vo. XIL 
Messrs. Editors, 

Experience teaches us that most dreams are compos- 
ed of thoughts that engage the attention of the mind in 
its wakeful hours. Sometimes those subjects which prin- 
cipally engrossed it during the day, make so strong an 
impression as still to oceupy it while the body reposes. 
At other times the last object which engaged the atten- 
tion, continues to exercise the vigour of the mind in the 
hours of sleep; those subjects pass in review before it, 
and excite pleasure or pain, according as our thotights 
were before occupied by pleasurable or gloomy subjects; 

These ideas were suggested to me by a dream, which 
sometime ago left no inconsiderable impression on my 
mind, and which I will relate, if you think it worthy a 
place in your columns. 

I was meditating on the condition of the poor, at such 
an inclement season as that which we have recently ex- 
perienced, and shuddered at tne idea, that perhaps thous- 
ands were destitute of the means of warming their shiv- 
ering limbs, at a time when the cheerful blaze was 
almost as necessary for the body, as the food which 
nourishes and invigourates it, to perform its diurnal func- 
tions. At that moment the benevolence so congenial to 
the female breast, occurred to my mind; my gloomy 
furebodings vanished, and I sunk into a slumber. While 
in this state, I appeared to be in an immense assembly of 
females, who were brought together by a general anxiety 
for the situation of their distressc.| fellow creatures. The 
fair moderator opened the meeting by unfolding its be- 
nevolent objects, and called upon them, each according 
te her ability, to devise some plan to warm the bodies, 
and infuse comfort into the hearts of the poor and wretch- 
ed. Numbers rose and expressed their opinions with 
eloquence and sensibility, and were heard with the ut- 
most attention and patience. At length one arose, whose 
form and features alone were calculated to inspire the 
most profound attention. But when she began to speak, 
the melody of her voice, and the animated expressions of 
ber countenance, rivetted the attention of the audience. 
She painted in the most lively and glowing colours, the 
miseries of the poor, and the immense obligatiors they 
were under of affording relief, since they were surround- 
ed with so many blessings. The pearly drop glistened 
in the eye of the fair orator, and diffused itself with the 
rapidity of lightning into those of all her auditors; they 
were seized with a sudden impetus, and sallied forth. 
Curiosity led me to follow and witness the result of this 
portentous movement 





Having reached an extensive 
plain, they began to divest themselves of busks, corslets 
and other like articles, exclaiming with one voice, that 
tie consciousness of having performed a benevolent ac- 
tion would keep them upright without the assistance of 
these appendages of female dress. The wood-pile rap- 
idly increased; how many cords there were, I cannot 
say, no measurer being there. At the sight of such a sur- 
prising instance of philanthrophy, the spectators gave an 
unusual shout of applause, when I awoke; but the de- 
light which this unsubstantial dream afforded, has not 
even Row Ceased to inspire my mind with pleasurable 
sceusationg. 


_fostered by Time in the cave of Constancy. 
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HIFROPHILUS AND EUETHES. 
AN EGYPTIAN STORY. 
(conciupep From Pace 90.) 

As soon as this representation was over, Euethes, with 
the liveliest emotion, asked his father the explanation of 
the whole mystery; but before the good old king could 
make him an answer te - question, he added with 
tears in his eyes, must that unfortunate youth be doomed 
to misery forever? Alas! forever, replied Hieroplilus ; 
but if, my son, }ou will be attentive to the account, and 
suspend your fruitless grief to the conclusion, it will per- 
haps fully repay your trouble, and teach you the true 
road to happiness, By detesting the errors of others. 

The good king then explained as follows : 

The large passage you first saw represents life. The 
first youth, asoul just entering into it, prone to libidinous 
thoughts ; the second, another inclined to virtuous pur- 
suits. The two females, attended and habited different- 
ly, were Virtue and Pleasure; and the two men of fra- 
ternal likeness, who compelled the attendants of both to 
keep their allegiance to their respective mistresses, were 
Good-habits and Bad-habits, who, according to the alle- 
gorical genealogy of our Egyptian forefathers, were the 
offspring of Chance begot upon Complexion, and carefully 
The Leauti- 
ful woman arrayed in white was Truth, the touch of 
whose hand no falseli6od can endure, but returns of force 
however disguised, immediately to its own likeness. 

You have seen the fulse seducing appearance of vicious 
pleasure, and the melancholy consequences of yielding 
te her allurements ; you have seen that her followers, 
however for a while they may assume the deceitful air 
of joy, are in the end nought but disease, calamity and 
woe; and above all, [hope you have remarked, how im- 
possible it is for a wretch to extricate himself out of this 
miscrable society, when Ill habit, their constant atten- 
dant, has bound them down with that irrefragabjg chain 
of iron. The horrid aspect of that tyrant will, I hope, 
deter you as much from giving way to the seductivns of 
vice, as the parental fondness of Good-habit will induce 
you to become a votary to virtue. 

This, my son, though embellished by fiction, is a true 
history of the human mind; so far was my duty to in- 
form, the rest is yours to execute. 

He was going on, when Euethes interrupted him: O, 
my father, how shall I ever repay this instance of paren- 
tal love, and your successful diligence to save me from 
that irremediable gulf of misery, in which my passions 
had almost plunged me! Yes, certainly, it is my indis- 
pensable duty, as weil as interest, to put in practice such 
sacred lessons of morality ; and the pleasure of my future 
life shall consist alone in becoming, as near as I am able, 
an example of those precepts you have so often divinely 
incuicated. 

The young prince fully performed his promise, and 
though the natural violence of his temper would some- 
times at first a little sway him towards pleasure, an hab- 
itual perseverance in virtue at length totally overcame 
his passions, and he lived to verify, in his own character, 
the doctrine of Hierophilus, that the power of habit, 
either good or ill, triumphs over all things. 


— + 


EMILIUS AND CLARA; 
OR, THE HAPPY PAIR. a 


Every day after work, Emilius congratulated himself 
upon the hours of relaxation, which permitted him to re- 
join Clara, in whom he felt, at every return, new attrac- 
tions. Seated at her side over their frugal blaze, under 
the thatch of their little cottage, and balancing upon his 
knees one of his infants, while the other hung harmlessly 
at the breast of its mother, he forgot his fatigues ; he 
forgot that he had been labouring ever since the sun got 
up, even to his going down; or even if he did remember 
his weariness, the recollection of exertions by which he 
fed his babes, saw them innocently eating the bread he 
had earned, and merited a tender smile from his Clara, 


repdered the whole more touching. Transported by 


these most agreeable prospects, nothing disturbed their 
repose: “all was truly full.” The husband, the wife, 
and their children, were together. Their imaginations 
could picture nothing softer, nothing happier, than them- 
selves. 

The sight of their children always augmented their 
felicity. They were not less touched with an embarrass- 
ment they perceived in these little creatures, while they 
were stammering to express their tenderness, and while 
their pains were rewarded by a thousand cares and car- 
esses. What a source of pleasure was it to Emilius and 
Clara to interpret thetr wilis! to satisfv their desires, and 
to condescend even to join in their innocent pastimes ! 

Ah! how happy was Emilius, when he felt the tender 
hands of his children struggling to embrace his own, 
hardened as they were by work, and embrowned by the 
wind and weather. ‘The son one day was curious to know 
the reason of this; “and why, papa, (said he) is not your 
hand as soft as mine? why is it so hard, papa?” “In 
making bread for you and your mother,” replied Emilius, 
with paternal and gentle dignity. “It is, you see, al- 
most worn out in the service.’ Oh, oh! (cried the 
child) is that the case? Well, then, by the time it. has 
made us a little more bread, mine will grow stout enough 
to make bread too; and then we shall see, papa, whose 
will be hardest.”” The child copied the virtuous pride of 
the father; Emilius blushed with joy, and Clara shed a 
tear. 

a te 


BEWARE OF EXTRAVACANCE, 


A rorne man of good character, sets up in business 
with a moderate capital, and a goud deal of credit; and 
soon after marries a young woman, with whom he gets a 
little ready money, and good expectations on the death of 
a father, mother, uncle or aunt. In twoor three years he 
finds that his business increases; but his own health, or 
his wife’s, or his child’s, makes it necessary for him to 
take lodgings in the country. Lodgings are soon found 
to be inconvenient, and for a very small additional-ex- 
pense he might havea snug little box of hisown. A 
snug little box is taken, repaired, new-inoddelled, and 
furnished. 

Here he always spends his Sundays, and commonly 
carries a friend or two with him just to eat a bit of mut- 
ton, and to see how comfortable he is situated in the 
country. Vikitors of this sort are not wanting. One is 
invited because he is a customer, another because he may 
assist him in his business, a th'rd because he is a relation 
of his own or his wife’s, a fourth because he is an old ac- 
quaintance, and a fifth because he is very entertaining ; 
besides many who look in accidentally, and are prevailed 
on to stay to dinner, although they have an engagement 
somewhere else. 

He now keeps his horses for the sake of exercise ; but 
as this is a solitary kind of pleasure, which his wife can- 
not share, and as the expense of a whiskey can be but 
trifling where a horse is already kept, a whiskey is pur- 
chased, in which he takes out his wite and his child, as 
often as his time will permit. After all, driving a whis- 
key is but indifferent amusement to sober people; his 
wife too is timorous, and ever since she heard of Mrs. 
Threadneedie’s «ccident, by the stumbling of her horse, 
will not set her foot in one; besides the expense of a 
horse and whiskey, with waat is occasionally spent in 
coach-hire, falls so little short of what his friend Mr. 
Harness asks for a job-coach, that it would be ridiculous 
not to accept of an offer, that never may be made him 
again. 

The job-coach is agreed for, and the boy in a plain 
coat with a red cape to it, that used to clean the knives, 
wait at table, and look after the horse, becomes a smart 
footman with a handsome livery. The snug little box 
is now too small for so large afamily. There is a charm- 
ing house, with a garden, and two or three acres of land, 
rather farther from London, but delightfully situated, the 
unexpired lease of which might be had a great bargain. 
The premises, to be sure, are somewhat more extensive 
than he should want, but the house is new, and, for a 
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moderate expense, might be put into most excellent re- 
pair. 

Hither he removes; hires a gardener, being fond of 
botany, and supplies his own table with every thing in 
season, for little more than double the mceney the same 
articles would cost, if he went to market for them. Ev- 
ery thing about him now seems comfortable; but his 
frieud Harness does not treat him so well as he expected. 
His horses are often ill matched, and the coachman some- 
times even peremptorily refuses to drive them a few 
miles extraordinary, for why, “he’s answerable to master 
for the poor beasts.” His expenses, it is true, are as 
much as he can afford; but having coach-house and sta- 
bles of his own, with two or three acres of excellent 
grass, he might certainly keep his own coach and horses 
for less money than he pays to Harness. A rich relation 
of his wife’s too is dying, and has often promised to leave 
her something handsome. 

The job-coach is discharged, he keeps his own carriage, 
and his wife is able to pay and receive many more visits 
than she could before. Yet he finds by experience, that 
an airing in a carriage is but a bad substitute for a ride 
on horseback, in the way of exercise; he must havea 
saddle-horse; and subsctibes to a neighbouring hunt for 
his own sake, and to the nearest assembiies for the sake of 
his wife. 

During all this progress, his business has not been neg- 
lected; but his capital, originally small, has never been 
augmented, His wife’s rich relations die one after anoth- 
er, and remember her only by trifling legacies ; his ex- 
penses are evidently greater than his income; and ina 
very few years, with the best intentions in the world, and 
wanting no good quality but foresight to avoid, or reso- 
lution to retrench expenses, which his business cannot 
support; his country-house and equipage, assisted by the 
many good friends who almost constantly dine with him, 
drive him fairly into the Gazette. 

The country-Louse is let, the equipage is sold, his 
f- end’ shrug up their shoulders, inquire for how much 


4 “«* . a 
he has failed, wonder it was not for more, say he was a 


good creature, and an honest creature; but they always 
thought it would come to this, pity him from their very 
souls, hope his creditors will be favourable to him, and 
go to find dinners elsewhere. 


6 a 


THE WIDOW. 

Hai! thon fostering nurse of the wretched; the di- 
vine accents of whose tongue pour balm into the bleeding 
wounds of misery !—Thou, whom poets have defined to 
be clad in bright ethereal robes, and with eves, whose 
lustre resembles the dew-drop, when brightened by the 
ray of Pabus!—Thou, who leadest Charity to the spot 
where Poverty, pinched by hunger, * bides the pelting of 
the pitiless storm” of adversity !—To thee, O Pit,! I 
call: and may thy soft vibrations never be wanting to in- 
fise in my breast the emotions of Philanthropy. 


“Pity the misfortunes of a poor distressed widow !” 
exclaimed a feeble voice to the busy cruwds as they pass- 
ed her. I turned round and fixed my eves on the sup. 
plicant, who was clothed in rags, and Jay stretched on 
the cold payement. Hcr languid head was supported on 
the palm of her right hand, while her left held out the 
remains of a hat, to receive the bounty of some generous 
stranger ; a few grey hairs, scattered around her temples, 
bespoke her fast advancing towards the last stage of life ; 
and a tear that trickled down her furrowed cheek told 
me, in sifent, though expressive language, that the jour- 
ney, had been a wearisome one ; yet, though on her coun- 
tenance was visibly portrayed the traces of heavy care, 
never did the palate of the graceful Corregio, give to 
sorrow a more resigned aspect, than I traced in the fea- 
tures of this poor outcast of society ; she was, to use the 
language of the poet of nature, “ Patience smiling at 
grief.” Ofthe many who passed her, few, very few, seem- 
td to feel the impulse of pity, and deign to bestow the 
fostering boon of charity; and wilt thou too, Yorick, 
(said a something in my bosom, as I surveyed the miser- 
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able object before me) wilt thou, who hast so oft felt for 
the wants of thy fellow-creatures more,than thy own, re- 
fuse now thy scanty pittance? No! a nobler sentiment 
than avarice now animates tfy feelings. I took out my 
purse, and threw the little it contained into U.e lap of the 
poor widow ; her eyes, as she raised them to me, seemed 
to beam with gratitude, but the inward tumults of her 
heart denied her utterance. “ Never,” said I, resuming 
my walk, “ may I think the purchase dear ; if, by bestow- 
ing afew pence on the unfortunate, it enables me to 
place a smile in their dejected features.” 


—— ae 


SPENCER AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Tuoven their style is out of the standard now, there are 
in them still some lines so extremely beautiful, that our 
modern language cannot reach them. Chaucer is too 
old, I fear; but Spencer, though he be antiquated too, 
hath still charms remaining to make you enamored of him. 
His antique verse has music in it to ravish any ears, that 
can be sensible of the softest, sweetest numbers, that 
ever flowed from a poet’s pen. 

Shakspeare is a wonderful genius, a single instance of 
the force of nature and the strength of wit. 
be greater and more lively than his thoughts ; nothing 
nobler and more forcible than his expression. The fire of 
his fancy breaks out into his words, and sets his reader 
ona flame; he makes the blood run cold or warm; and is 
so admirable a master of the passions, that he raises your 


Nothing can 


courage, your pity, and your fear, at lis pleasure ; but he 
delights most in terror. 
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ON MARRIAGE, 


Every man who marries ought to have three 
views, viz. ‘To live quietly and happy in the mat- 
rimonial state; firmly to establish his house, ac- 
cording to his situation in life; and to give some 
gratification to his senses. “The pleasure of a 
peaceable life ought to outweigh ail the others, and 
the establishment of his fortune ought to be pre- 
ferred before views of sensual pleasure. ‘The tem- 
per and virtue of a wife give the first; riches the 
second; agreeableness in person, the last. But, 
by a mistortane, or rather a strange blindness, 
most people reverse this order of things, and pre- 
‘er pleasure to fortune, and fortune to the happi- 
ness of life; and trom thence proceed so many 
unhappy families among those who have only views 
of pleasure or interest; for pleasure glides away 
wk extinguishes itself, either by possession. which 
allays desire, or by age, which destroys personal 
charms ; and often riches take themselves wings, 
and leave a man only an idol, stript of the gold 
which constituted its value, But good sense and 
virtue always remain, and are not subject either 
to disgust or change. 


-— +o 
™MAGINATION. 


“ How many a cheerless moment is indebted to 
imagination, for the alleviation of its gloom; how 
many a sinking spirit is buoyed above the billows 
of despair, by supporting itself on the uncertain 
promise of delights to come. It is the extacy 
g from these pictures of the mind, which en- 
dues us with energy and strength to surmount the 
minor ills of existence.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 


The internal state of Lreland (says the Dublin Chron- 
icle) continues in the greatest depression. Landlords 
and tenants are involved in one common ruin, neither is 
there the slightest prospect, or the most distant hope, of 
any amendment. 

The desertion of farms by tenants, and the quantities 
of land unoccupied, daily increase. In one barony of the 
county ef Clare, that of Burson eve eve upwards of 
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18,900 acres given up by the former tenants, and unoc- 
cupied by any others—they remain quite waste. 

We learn from one of the Kerry papers, that there are 
more than 6,000 acres near the lately thriving and pros- 
perous town of Tralee, which have been surrendered, and 
are likely to remain uwroccupied. 

The distresses of the people in various parts of the 
country still continued, and beggary and want were the 
order of the day among the lower classes. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Loss of the Chippawa.—The Intelligencer of the 15th 
inst. contains the official letter of Capt. Read, detailing 
the circumstances of the loss of this vessel; in which it 
cleariy appears, that the accident is to be attributed to the 
imperfection of our best charts. To this letter is sub- 
joined his honourable acquittal, by a Court of Inquiry. 





The Legislature of Pennsylvania has granted an addi 
tional pension of 350 dollars to the veteran General 
Arthur St. Clair. 





Three Spanish vessels. have recently arrived at th« 
Havana with twelve hundred slaves. 





On the evening of the 13th, a ball was given at George- 
town, to the Ex-Presidentess, Mrs. Madison. 





On Thursday in the Supreme Judicial Court, now in ses- 
sion in this town, came on for tyjal, the case of Joseph 
Me’ Cann, on an indictment as an accessary with Henry 
Phillips in the murder of Gaspard Denegri. The evidence 
on the part of the prosecution having been heard, the 
Court were of opinion, that it was not necessary for the 
prisoner to make any defence, no concert having been 
proved between him and Phillips, who gave the fatal 
blow, and no proof having been given, that the blows 
inflicted by the prisoner were severe enough to injure the 
deceased. The jury therefore immediately under the 
digestion of the Court, gave a verdict of acquittal. 
Counsel for the prisoner, Lemuel Shaw and William C 
Aylwin, Esqrs. Daily Adver. 
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On Saturday last, twelve convicts wete sentenced to the 
State prison, by the Municipal Court in this town, for 
different periods, from 6 months to 7 years. Several 
other sentences, for lower offences, not punishable by 
labour in the State Prison, were passed on Monday. 

Fire.-—On Thursday morning, at about 9 o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the third story of the Crockery Store of 
Messrs. Woods and Long, in Central-Street. By the ac- 
tive exertions of the citizens, the fire was extinguished, 
after it had nearly consumed the combustible part of the 
upper story. The damage to the property in the store, 
is estimated at about a thousand dollars, the principal 
part of it having been saved. The fire is supposed to 
have beep communicated by a spark that ascended by one 
flue, and fell through another, among some straw in the 
upper story, where some crockery ware had been uf- 
packed. 


The publication of the Mantucket Gazette, established 


.by Messrs. Tannatt & Tupper, and lately conducted by 


Mr. A. G. Tannatt, has ceased, for want of support. 

Ordination.—W ednesday next, at 11 0’clock, is appoint- 
ed for the Ordination of Mr. Taomas Prewtiss, to the 
pastoral care of the Second Congregational Society in 
Charlestown. 





Taratne.—On Monday Evening will be performed— 
The Honest Thiewes ; after which, Timour the Tartar. 
———SSSS SE 

MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Major John Tedder, of Marblehead, to 
Miss Betsey Gray—Mr. Samuel Conant, of Topsfield, to 
Miss Joanna Remich— Myr. Willian G. Brazier, to Miss 
Mary Ann M’Farland 

At Baltimore, William Coolidge, jr. late of this. town. 
to Mrs. Eliza Mullikin. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, William U. Bray son of Mr. John Bray, 
of the theatre, aged 2—Mr. John Cody, aged 65—Wil- 
liam Bainbridge, youngest son of Amos Binney, Esq 
aged 1—Catharime, daughter of Mr. John Williams, aged 
eight months. 

At Milton, Mr. Benjamin Fenno, aged 69.—Drowned 
on the 6th inst. in passing from Quincy to Dorchester 
Point, Mr. Lewis Cannon by breaking through the ice. — 
At Abington, Caroline H. Hayden, only child of the late 


Mr. Zebih Hayden, of this town, aged ci¢hteen months. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PATRIARCH’S TRIAL 
CONCLUDED. 
Tp mount Moriah, by the seraph taught, 
The third day’s sun their weary footsteps brought, 
Where grace sustaining Abraham besought 
Then kindled bright the sacrificial fire, 
Whose flames to heav’n’s resplendent arch aspire. 
“ But where,” said Isaac to his kneeling sire, 
“ Where is the off’ring for this kindling fire?” 
* Oh, unsuspecting youth,” the father cried, 
* God for himself an off’ring will provide.” 
Then paus’d and said with trembling voice, and low, 
* Sink not my son beneath the hand of woe ; 
For thee, my child, the altar I prepare ; 
Thou art the victim to be offered there.” 
Pais and aghast the youthful victim stood 
Back to his heart return’d the ebbing blood. 
He bow’d his trembling face upon his hands, 
And seem’d to say, I yield to thy commands. 
But faith soon triumph’d o’er this moment dread, 
And spread its heav’nly pinions o’er his head ; 
Beam’d on the tear that glitter’d in his eyes, 
And turn’d their kindling radiance on the skies. 
“Father,” he cried, “ prepare the glitt’ring knife, 
Pil bless the hand that takes my forfeit life.” 
He ceas’d : the patriarch kiss’d his glowing face, 
And gave to nature one fond, last embrace ; 
Then with firm hand prepar’d to strike the blow, 
His white locks streaming like the wintry snow ; 
When through the azure vault of heav’n descending, 
To brilliant skies still brighter brilliance lending, 
A form resplendent lighted at his feet, 
' And these the words the pious man that greet : 
* Abra’m !” thus saith the mighty voice of God— 
Thy faith is prov’d, but spare the victim’s blood.” 
The vision ceas’d, and vanish’d from his sight, 
Reflecting in its path a stream of light. 
Abraham bebeld it with a bending knee, 
And blest the God of mercy’s great decree. 
A plaintive bleating met his list’ning ear, 
Proceeding from a clust’ring thicket near. 
He turn’d around; a lamb all spotless stood, 
Caught by its fleecy garment in the wood. 
He laid the gentle off’ring on the shrine, 
A-grateful tribute to the pow’r divine. 
Its incense rose on zephyr’s airy wings, 
To waft its fragrance to the King of kings. 
The rainbow’s lucid arch more beauteous seems 
For those dark clouds on which its glory beams. 
Thus mercy cast its placid influence mild, 
And through the gloom of sorrow sweetly smil’d. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SOLDIER’S PETITION. 
Oren your ears to the cry of the soldier, 
Weary and wretched, hungry and poor ; 
Blushing with shame, he appears like a beggar, 
He asks but a mite, turn him not from your door! 














Look at these scars! they were all for my country, 
A land that refuses to shelter my head ; 

A land that withholds from the brave who defend her, 
And saves ali her wealth for the cowards that fled. 

O, I have seen the bayonets clashing ! 
Have met face to face with the insolent foe ! 

Ihave seen through the blood-stream the war charger 

dashing, 

And the pride and the pomp of the mighty laid low. 

I have seen the proud foe, his battalions all shatter’d— 
He came like the tempest, he fied like the wind ; 

His banners were trampled, his troops were all scatter’d, 

Like the vengeance of Heaven, we follow'd bebind. 





BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 











When the battle was o’er, back in triumph we came 
To receive the rewards we so hardly had earn’d ; 
For the glory we gave, they repaid us with shame! 
For the honour we brought them, dishonour return’d ! 
N. M. 
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POR THE BOSTON WEEKEY MAGAZINE, 
Messrs. Editors, 

There resides in Hanover, (N. H.) an aged Scotchman, 
who has led a life of celibacy, and lives in a retired situ 
ation, a short distance from the town. He is known by 
the appellation of “ Auld Billy,” or the “ Hermit.” I re- 
member to have visited him, and found him reading the 
Bible. He appeared to be polite, intelligent and truly 
pious. Anon. 

I saw thee, hermit, and did mark thy cell ; 

Isaw thy locks white with the frost of years, 

And the long hair, that from thine eye-lids fell, 

Proclaim’d thee hast’ning from this vale of tears. 
Oft had I heard, that ’neath yon little hill, 
There dwelt in lonely cot an aged man, 
Whe liv’d on charity, and sipp’d the rill, 
That gently murm’ring near his dwelling ran. 
I wonder’d much how thou couldst bear thy lot, 
With seeming firmness, and without a sigh ; 
To live in solitude, unknown, forgot, 
Appear’d to me the depth of misery. 

*T was Sabbath eve, when to thy hut I came; 

Pale Cynthia’s beams shone faintly on the rill, 

And thy dim taper with still feebler flame, 

Could scarce be seen mid-way the little hill. 
1 enter’d; all was silent as the grave, 
And yet no tear upon thy cheek was seen, 
Nor at thy fate didst thou with sorrow rave, 
Or even wish that it had diff’rent been. 
Thine eye was bright, and o’er thy furrow’d cheek 
* One ling’ring tint of youthful beauty stole; 
Thy looks were mild, compassionate and meek, 
And resignation reign’d throughout the whole. 
I left thee speechless, save an half farewell, 
For O, I could not bear that look severe, 
That seem’d to say, n more than words might tell, 
«Tis holy eve, and thou unwelcome here.” 
Thanks to thee, hermit—much to thee I owe, 
For O, that frown this lesson left severe ;— 
“Those lips, from which Heaven’s praises never flow, 
Ought not disturb the pray’rs of those sincere.” 
ALBERT. 
I > ee 
To ———. 
O restore to me thy blessing, 
Let me see once more thy face ; 
Mental anguish teo distressing, 
Banish by one kind embrace. 
Once 1 wept, and thou didst soothe me, 
Smil’d and bade me comfort take. 
Then by faith I lean’d upon thee, 
Fond to suffer for thy sake. 








Uttoxeter. 2 
where my poor father’s stall stood. It was a rainy day, a 
Sir; I pulled off my hat and my wig, and stood there for b 
s 
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Never did mortal thought occur 

In more unlucky hour than this ; 
For oh! I just was leading her, 

To talk of love and think of bliss. 


I rose to kill the snake, but she 
In pity pray’d it might not be. 

























































“No,” said the girl—and many a spark 
Fjash’d from her eve-lid as she said it— 
** Under the rose, or in the dark, ; 
One might, perhaps, have cause to dread it ; 
But when its wicked eyes appear, 
And when we know for what they wirk so, 
One must be very simple, dear, 
To let it sting one--don’t you think so ?” 


AMUSEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EPIGRAM. 
On visiting late. 
Pray how can the ladies avoid being late ‘ 
There’s no remedy now for delaying ; 
Because the old ones must patiently wait, 
As their daughters are «!l fond of sray-ing 
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EPITAPHS. 
ON HOBSON, THE CARRIER. 
Hobson (what’s out of sight is out of mind) 
Is gone, and left his letters here-behind ; 
He that with so much paper used to meet, 
Is now, alas! content to take one sheet. 
ON STEPHEN, A NOTED FIDDLER. 


Siephen and time are now both even ; 
Stephen beat time, now time’s beat Stephen. 





ANECDOTE QF DR. JOHNSON, 


Tate Doctor met a gentleman in Lichfield who had 
lately buried his father. After the usual salutation, he ad- 
dressed him in these words :—*“I have not seen you, Sir, 
since the death of your worthy father—he was aman for 
whom I had great respect, as a parent and a clergyman ; 
and I doubt not of your having paid every filial duty and 
respect to his latter days; alleviating, as far as human 
consolation is able, the struggles of the mind under the 
ruins of the body. It is pleasing to reflect on the due 
discharge of our duty to our parents —you feel the happy 
effects of it. I, from that source, derive no comfort. 
You very well know, Sir, my father (and he was a good 
father) was a bookseller; a booksciler of most inferiour 
order. He kept market, Sir, and he ordered me to get 
ready to attend him to Uttoxeter. I refused, for I did 
not like the office. He entreated—I was obstinate—and 
so it passed. Sometime after my fatiicr’s death, I reflecy- 
ed on this act of disobedience. I thought some contri- 
tion was necessary for such a breach of duty. I went to 
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It was market-day; 1 went .to the place 


two hours drenched in rain; and [ hope the penance was 


expiatory.” 








Swect the comfort, short the season, ee Se a 
on : - TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, h 
Thou wast then my only theme; : ; vs : 

. Tur suggestion of “Emma” is correct—her piece was tt 

But alas! my darken’d reason, mislaid 
Now would make thy love a dream. T  Bachelor’s Eulogy on a Married Life’’ shall ap- t} 
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estore to me th: blessing pear next weck. PE \ ’ 

Ose Z 6 Several other communications have been received this ri 
Let me sce once more thy face ; as Neer ny a 

Mental anguish too distressing, We received a critique upon the periormances of ou: be 
Banish by ove kind embrace. EMMA. four-footed Stars, too late for insertion in this paper. 

Errata.—The following correction of the last \ » atrica! m 

ND 5 42 5 ee should have appeared in our last paper. First col. 9th line ry 
(senreren.) from bottom, for emotion, read emotions ; 2d col. 7th line ro 
from bottom, for to, read with ; 4th col, 2d line from top, tal 


THE SNAKE. 
Mr love and 1 the other day, 
Within a myrtle arbour lay, 
When near us, from a rosy bed, 
A little snake put forth its head. 
“ See,” says the maid with laughing eyes, 
Yonder the fatal emblem lies! 
Who could expeet such hidden harm 
Bencath the rose’s velve. charm ?” 


after /rom surprise, read sink. 
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